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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folie: 
TRAVELS. 
LEPTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 

——qua me quoque im 
Tollere homers A, 

Jedirai j’étais 12, tele chose mn’advint, 

Vous\y croyriez étre vous-mémes. 
ee La Fontaine. 

(Continued from page 163.) 
LETTER VI. 
, Geneva. 

My dear E——, 

THE suburbs of the city extend so 
far, and the succession of country 
houses, and of villages is so conti- 


hued, that we were-at the first post, 


before we thought ourselves well 
out of Bordeaux. 


vered that our carriage was not as 
cheap aoneaswe first hadthoticht, and 
¥ foresaw, without .any. great. tegret, 
however, that. we should be-detained 
in-some town,in order'to have it re- | 





We soon disco- | 


paired. Towns, villages, churches; 
castles and country houses, were’ on 
both sides of us, as we rode throught’ 
one continued vineyard, loaded ‘with’ 
thé finest grapes; at someé distance’ 
on the left, was the Garonne; beyond’ 
weré hills; which appearéd as well” 
cultivated as the plain, but against’ 
which it is probable that the sea for< 
merly rolled; no fences or hedges are 
anywhere to be seen, except In the 
neighbourhood of houses, which 
takes away from the prospect the ap-: 
pearance of distinct and independent’ 
property. that l remember beingplea- 
sed with,in England. Butthe road was 
excellent, and wé wére soor at Cas 
tres, where the people of the house’ 
comforted us about Mr. F.: an En: 
glish boy, they said, had stopt therey 
the day béfore; there was something 
melancholy in his countenance; but! 
the gentleman he was with seemed: 
to pav great attention to’ him. | 
Strange as it may seem -to»yonys) 
there-are’very few French, who have; 
tyet found out that the Americans arey, 
Im any respect, a se e. a 
fromethe English. Now look;at:the: 





map, ‘witich, I presume, you: keep: 
j x 
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spread upon the table, before you, find , 
gon on the Garonne,;and you. 


will be at the Place we passed our 
first evening at, the inn had been a 


fortified castle in former days, and 
like ‘all castles, was dark and gloomy, 
but the table-cloth and napkins were 
clean, the supper good, the peo- 
ple all civility and attention, and the 
beds were excellent: it is here that 
the tide ceases to be perceived, and 
there was a crowd of boats under our 
window. The next morning, we 
crossed the Garonne, and as I walked 
upon the opposite side of the town, and 
looked back upon it, so many ideas 
Soa themselves to my mind, 

if I were writing a book, instead 

a letter, they would serve fora 
chapter. 

‘The inn we had just left was evi- 
dently ali ancient fortress, built upon 
a steep rock by the side of the river, 
and served, no doubt, some four or 
fe hundred years ago, to support 
the pride; and protect ‘the plunder of 
some mighty Baron; at a small dis- 
tance lower down, was a church 
which had been erected by the En- 
glish, while they were masters of 
this fine country; then came the con- 
vent of the poor Ursuline nuns, who 
had been driven into the wide 
world with contempt and ruin; and 
then succeeded the dismantled habi- 
tation of an emigrant nobleman. We 
kept the river on our right, occasion- 
ally driving through sinall towns, ge- 
nerally dignified with the ruins of a 
castle, and along a highly cultivated 
scene. of. vines, hemp, Indian corn, 
and tobacco: this last appeared of an 
inferiour sort, and, though fit to cut, 
not better than the second growth at 
the mountains. 

We passed rapidly through Aiguil- 
Yon, where the Duke, during his 
exile, amused himself by building a 
‘Spacious, but by no means handsome 
‘palace, and stopt for the night at 
port St. Marie. To us, whom 
Smollet, and other travellers, had in- 
spired with no advantageous ideas of 

French. inns, the surprize was as 
great ‘a8. was agreeable, to find eve- 





rything of the best, andin-abundancé; 
and all’'that could be wished for, with 
the single exception of clean fig prs, 
and you may judge for yourself, ftom 
our bill of fare at Port ‘St. Aarie’e, 
where the inn had been représented 
as an ordinary one. There were 
fish, pigeons, (a very superiour bird 
tothe American pigeon,) veal, orto- 
lans, and sallad, and a desert, of 
course: with such accommodations, 
therefore, with good roads, through 
a finely cultivated, and well inhabited 
country, and with cheerful and good 
natured postillions, guilty of no fault, 
but of driving rather too fast, and, to 
crown al}, with good weather,.in a 
delightful climate, you may suppose 
how agreeably we travelled. 

We were the next morning early, 
at Agen, the capital of a districts long 
famous for grain and fruit, of every 
sort, and for the neighbouring mea- 
dows on the Garonne, and where one 
of the largestinns I ever beheld seem- 
ed at once to possess the largest and 
dirtiest kitchen: there was meat and 
game of every sort, and fish in abun- 
dance, and ortolans by dozens, and 
four or five cooks busily employed; 
but the flies flew from place to place 
like the Harpies of Virgil, or if you 
prefer the comparison like the black 
birds of K-«, and would have check- 
ed the appetite of Famine itself. 


I found several English officets - 


here, who were prisoners of war, and 
who fastened upon me, as they would 
have done upon a countryman, nor 
did I feel less for them then if I had 
been: there were about two hundred 
sailors they told me in the town, who 
were allowed to undertake work fot 
the inhabitants, and enjoyed them- 
selves exceedingly. 


(To be continued. ) 


For The Port Folio. 
CRITICISM. 
On the Italian Theatre. 
We have already observed, that in 


Italy, how httle soever the Comitk 
and Tragick Muses may be under- 
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stot; the Opéra, or Lyrick part of 
the Dramais by no means left in ne- 
glect. This last species of drama+ 
tick composition has been carried, by 
the Italians, to a degree of perfection 
to which the other nations of Europe 
are almost entirely strangers; for 
which reason, at the present day, their 
musick, their singers, and even the 
language and text of their composi- 
tions are everywhere preferred. This 
is, however, only to be understood of 
the serious, or heroick opera, of which 
Alessandro Scarlatti, who died in 
1725, is to beconsidered as the father. 
His pupils have been universally ac- 
knowledged as the greatest masters 
which the art has ever produced; and 
their compositions rival those cele- 
brated masterpieces of antiquity, 
which the moderns have imitated, 
without being able toequal. We need 
only mention the names of Porpora, 
Leonardo, Leo, Durante, and their 
successours, who, though intferiour to 
their masters, have excelled the other 

ers'of Furope. Among the 


com 
pr Te of this school, we must distin- 


ih. the names of Vinci, Pergolese, 
Jomelli, Sacchini, Piccini, and Gu- 
giielmi ; and those of our cotempo- 
tafies, Paisiello, Anfossi, Cimiarosa, 
&e. 


The names of these illustrious ar- 
tists require no comment; they do 
1onour to their cotintry, and have re- 
ceived the applause of surrounding 
nations. Even the composers of 
other countriesare so deeply impress- 
ed with a sense of the superiority of 
the Italians, that those whose: great 
talents challenge our admiration, as 
Handel, Hasse, Gluck, and Gassmann, 
have formed themselves in this 
school ; and the Italians, when call- 
ed upon to maintain the reputation of 
their musick, do not hesitate to cite 
these, as belonging to the number of 
their own composers. But these ve- 
Ty men enjoy in Italy, only a subordi- 
nate rank, and their elevation is pro- 
portioned to their approach to the 
great standards of perfection. All the 
attempts of foreigners, to establish 
the credit of their own musick, have 





hitherto been fruitless , atid hotwithi 
standing the powerful patronage. + 
the Queen of Naples, the works © 


musick, from Berlin, and of seve 
others, which have been perform 
upon the Italian Theatres, have uni- 
formly been denied encouragement, 

Two striking instances may suf- 
fice, to confirm what has been ad: 
vanced, In 1797, the erand duke inti- 
mated awish to see the operaof Figas 
ro, by Mozart, performed upon the 
theatre of Florence. ‘Thisopera made 
very little impression upon ‘the audiy 
ence, though the performers did it 
every justice, both in the ls 
ment and execution. 

At Naples, several airs from tf 
Clemenza di Tito, and from the Ma. 
gick Compositions for the Flute, by 
Mozart, though sung by the most 
admired singers, were receiyed with 
very limited and cold applause. Op 
this occasion, it was observed, by one 
of the best judges in Naples, chat fa 
the serious airs of La Clemenza, se 
veral traces of genius were evident 
enough to show what the, authoug 
might have performed, had he form, 
ed his taste after the Italian, school, 
but, that the magick compositions for 
the Flute were mere theatrical bal- 
lads, destitute of any kind of merit. 


Misliweczek, those ofa ‘director 4 


It must be confessed, that Mozart 
himself did not consider his magick 
compositions as his chief perform- 
ance. Influenced by the intreaties of 
his friends, who represented to him 
that his compositions were. for the 
most pari toa learned, and too difficult 
for the generality af the publick, he 
composed them from a text which is 
a mixture of heterogeneous ideas, and 
which is even deficient in. point of 
common sense. Mozart himself was 
not a competent judge of this Ger- 
man text, for he had previously com- 
posed only after the Italians, . which 
he preferred to all others. His ope 
ra of Don Giovanni, La Clemanae di 
Tito, and Cost fan Tutti, aré inctn- 
testible proofs of his rare genius, and 
deserve, in every respect; to be per- 
formed at the opera howsé at Paris, 
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in’ preference to the magick composi- 
tions for the: Flute. 


It is not these last are wholly infe- 
riour to his other productions ; for, 
on the. contrary they contain some 
choruses truly sublime, and several 
airs, highly beautiful: but, these 


fragments are not the foundation of | 


the success it has obtained in Ger: 
many. The little catches of Papa- 
geno and his wife, the melody of 
which is very delightful, and easily 
caught (for which reason the audience 
commonly has them by heart, when 
the representation is over) have con 
tributed the most to the gaining the 

ivour of the publick, at the F rank- 

rt fairs, and in other places. But 
the splendid decorations have no 
doubt, had no small share in the pro- 
duction of this general enthusiasm ; 
andthe sentiments of the publick have 
now taken an entirely opposite turn. 
From being accustomed to hear these 
little catches at every concert, upon 
every Harpsichord, and even in the 
streets, a general dislike has ensued. 
Meanwhile, competent cr iticks neyer 
had any. difficulty in declaring their 
‘opinion of the comparative merits of 
the magick compositions for the Flute, 
and Don Giovanni, or La Clemenza. 
‘fhe argument of each of these two 
last species is likewise more suitable 
to the character of the serious opera ; 
thgt of the first being a mere loose 
and heterageneous assemblage of 
ideas, the bare perusal of which is 
tiresome. 


~The German composers accuse 
the Italians of laying too much stress 
upon the harmony of sounds, and of 
neglecting the study of the theory of 
musick. ‘The Italians, in their de- 
fence, alledge, that the Germans can 
form only a very partial idea of their 
opeta, from the theatres of Vienna, 
Prague, or Berlin, which can only 
employ singers of a second or even 
third rate ;. and that, t to become com- 
petent judges of the grand effect of 
the composition of Cimarosa, Gugli- 
elmi, Paisiello and others, they must 
visit Naples or Venice. 
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The ballet, which, formerly was:tio 
more than aninterlude, givenbetween 
the acts, is now esteemed an essential 
part of the Italian opera ; Saltz mortalt 
having been rejected, and the supe- 
riour eloquence of gestures, and the 
silent expression of the passions, 
having been acknowledged with due 
admiration : a species of acting this 
last, which was first introduced ‘by 
Noverre Vestris. The argument 
is commonly taken from mean 4 
lagy, or ancient history. 

The first theatre in Italy, is that of 
San Carlos, at Naples. The comick 
iheatre, or opera Bufta, which Picei- 
ni formerly raised to a great degree 
of credit, has much declined. The 
same degree of respect is not paid.to 
this class of actors as to those of the 
Opera Seria : andits composers, who 
are, for the most part, young begin- 
ners, after having gained some:repu- 
tation in this line, enter into the ser- 
vice of the Ofera Seria, Theargument 
of these little operas is commonly ve- 
ry unimportant ;' while the dignity 
and credit of the Opera Seria is sup- 
ported by the pieces of Metastasio. _ 

the theatre of San Venice; at Ve- 
nice though not so spacious as that of 
San Carlos, at Naples, is indisputably 
one of the most elegant and conve- 
nient theatres in Europe. This edi- 
fice was constructed in 1791, at the 
expense of the nobility, by Antonio di 
Selva, a young architect, and exhibits 
one of the most masterly specimens 
of modern architecture. 


During the carnival, comick ope: 
ras are perfomed upon the four thear 
tres of San Benedetto, San Angelo, 
Sain Moise, and San Somnele ; each 
bearing the appellation of a church i in 
its vicinity. 


The other cities of Italy, with re- 
spect to their opera, are in every wise 


inferiour to Naples and Venice. The 


Romans are extremely nice andide- 
licate in the measure and time of their 
musick ; and there are instances:in 
which operas, applauded at Naples, 
have been rejected at Rome. » Inthe 
Roman opera, Castrati, supply. the 
place of women. The anne 1s open 
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during only-a few months in the year. 
_. The theatre Deila Pergola,.at. Flor- 
ence, has suffered. bythe unsettled 
condition of Europe. . The, Theatre 
at Turin holds a subordinate rank 
among the Italian theatres. In 1791, 
there .wasa pretty good ofiera Seria 
at Genoa. At Milan, and Bologna, 
very indifferent operas have, for some 
years past, been occasionally perform- 
ed. con 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. King, son of Ezekiel King, of 
London, was an example how much 
splendid talents may be misapplied. 
With. advantages from natute and 
station, sufficient to have raised him 
to.an enviable height, he inglorionsly 
gave himse}f up to the writing of ma- 
drigals, retirement, and spleen. Edu- 
cation at Westminister School, and 
‘Christ Church Oxford ; and studying 
at Doctor’s Commons; he afterwards 
went with the Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland, where he be- 
came judge advocate, sole commissi- 
oner of the prizes, and keeper of the 
records of that kingdom. Instead of 
improving these advantages, he lost 
them in celebrating. in verse, the 
wonderful benefits of “ Mully his 
Cow.” Disgusted with his conduct, 
Pembroke withdrew his patronage. 
The poetical judge, Upton, and King, 
cared little for the viceroy, and less 
for the law ; and they piped till it was 
necessary for King to cross the Irish 
Channel; and he returned less weal- 
thy than he went, and depended only 
forhis support, upon his fellowship 
at Oxford. Of what avail was his 
eight years’ Jabours in the university, 
and perusing the twenty-twothousand 
books and manuscripts, with his se- 
Jections from them ? to write, “ The 
Art of Cookery, in verse ;” a play or 
two; “ On the Toath-picks of the An- 
‘clents;” “ The Art of Love ;” “ An 
historical. account of the Heathen 
Gods and Goddesses, for Schools ;”’ 
“ The Transactioner,” to ridicule Sir 
Hans Sloane: a man whose science 
was an ‘honour to his country.— 
King’ was one -pf the tory «syco- 





TRL 
phants supportedby Bolingbroke. 
who was himself soon afterdeprived 


of that powervand influence which af- 
forded the means of patronage” ‘In- 
stead of being a patron to ‘his family 
and his friends, he was’ obliged to 
humble himself tothe patronage of 
Swift, who procured him ‘the office of 
gazetteer, with a salary of 2502 upon 
condition that he should be “ diligent 
and sober,” for which the Dean pass- 
ed his word. Whata folly was'this, 
that he, who had abilities te have gra- 
ced the bench of justice, should be 
obliged to submit to the humiliation 
of Alderman Barber, the "printer’s 
imperious beck, who commanded his 
attendance with an impudence unpéae 
ralleled; making him sit till three 
o’clock in the morning, to correct the 
press, on those daysthe Gazette came 
out, though a corrector was paid for 
doing it: and his brutality was'even 
heightened by the obligations Barber 
owed to the very man he sotbasely 
abused. To what meanness. does ¥e- 
nius without discretion submit! No 
wonder that exhausted patience fled 
from such tyranny. He left “the 
haunts of men?” for the inglorious 
tranquillity of a boon companion;a 
bottle and abook. Nature drooped. 
He then would see no one, not even 
his last patron, Lord Clarendon, whom, 
he used often to visit. His lordship’s 
sister brought him, with a friendly 
violence, to an apartment prepared 
for him opposite Somerset House, 
where he died, as he had lived, very 
religiously, on the next day at noon, 
December 25, 1712; andwas buried 
in the cloisters ‘of Westminster Ab- 
bey, at the expense of his lordship. If 
Dr. King misapplied, he cannot be 
charged with perverting his talents, 
by writing obscenely or profanely. 
As he could not write till he was 
“reasonably flushed,” it gave rise to 
these lines by Christopher Pitt: 


“Twas from the bottle King derived his 
wit : 3 
«* Drank till he could not talk, and then he 


writ.*” ; 





* It seems a confirmation of the truthof 
this remarkable trait in his character, that 











} hard Gwinnett, Esqr. son of 
Mir. .. Geol Gwinnett, of Great 
een Gloucestershire, was 
a at Christ Church, Oxford, 
under thé tuition of Dr. Gastrell ; 
whence he removed to the Middle 
Temple, but the air of London dis- 
agreed with his delicate state of 
health, and he retired into the coun- 
try; haying abandoned his profession. 
Mr. Gwinnett was an admirer of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas; but their 
union was suspended through pru- 
dential motives. After sixteen years 
had elapsed, he urged his immediate 
fhatriage with that lady, who was 
heh with hcr motherin London ; but 
PF. Garth had pronounced he could 
jot-survive six months. She there- 
fore told: him, to prevent his impore 
tunity, she would be his in that time; 
t6 which he replied with a deep sigh, 
“Ah! madam, six months now are 
aS much. as sixteen years have been; 
soi put it off mew, and God will do it 
for ever.” Poor Gwinnett retired to 
his seat in the country, made his 
will, and died April 16, 1717. He 
left! Mrs. Thomas 600/, and sorrow 
owas.her “food ever after,” Had she 
married him, she had been, as she 
Said; secured from the “ insults af 
poverty.” Heaven knows insults are 
4mseparable from poverty, even when 
virthe, wit, and beauty ought to put 
them to flight. He was the authour 
of alittle piece entitled, “ An kssay 
on the Mischief of ‘giving Fortunes 
with Women in Marriage,” 1727, 
{2mo. and various poems, which are 
interspersed in the memoirs of the 
lives, amours, and writings,.of Mrs. 
Thomas.and himself, under the assu- 
med names of Pylades and Corinna. 
‘Mr. Gwinnett was a man of “ piety, 
learning, and temperance.” 












, in his very entertaining letter to Lord 
slingbroke, which describes his journey 
th Lintot, puts this singular observation 
the Docter, into the mouth of the book- 
Seller: “‘Ltemember, eo write 
verses in atavern three hours after he could 
‘not speak.” ; rs : 
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A Statistical Account of the Schuylkill Pertna- 
(Continued from page 171.) . des 






Conflicting interests, and the disinelinatic 
of the legislature, to afford sufficient means: 
out of the publick funds, cecasiénéd | 
abandonment of the measure at that ume. 
The competitions ended in a lesson, which 
zealous schemers never read, to wit= 
posing advocates, for lqcal and clashing ad- 
vantages, not unfrequently gain n gi 
and are sure to:defeat the object of all. 

Another project of a bridge over one 
of these places was proposed, at the time 
when the canal from Norristown was first 
contemplated. The canal was thought, by 
many persons of intelligence, to be more 
easily and economically practicéble; on the: 
west side of the river: It wasproposed to 
erect, at one or the other of the places last 
mentioned, an aquedyct bridge, over which, 
the canal should cross the rivery, with a 
tow-path or passage-way, on each side of 
the channel for the water, for travelling 
and land transportation. This’ ig yet:be- 
lieved to have been not only practicable, 
but also, that it could have heen nearly com- 
pleted, with the sum expended on that un- 
fortunate, though highly desirable enter. 
prize. This is not mentioned: with any 
view of cengure; because the obstacles ees 
curring on the east side, very many’ where- 
ot would have been avoided on the west, 
compelled expenditures, not calculated up- 
on or foreseen ; and preconceived opinions 
are often found fallacious, when brought to 
the test of practice. . , “n> 

A little out of its order, is mentioned the 
last unexectuted plan, for erecting a wooden 
bridge, over the middle ferry, in the year 
1767. A subscription for the purpose was 
circulated, and many respectable citizens 
agreed:to contribute. But this, from-vari- 
ous causes, fell through; and all efforts te 
accomplish the object were suspended for 
many years... This bridge was contempla:- 
ted to be of one arch, with stone .abut« 
ments; a plan still believed by some of .its 
former advocates, to be practicable and 
most economical. The intended was 
to have been 400 feet: height from the 
water 47 1.2. 

In theory, it seems reconcilable with 
aia oy — = arch +" wood or iron, 
may extended to any length of span, 
with sufficient. elevation. Phe point of 
either practicability or discretion, has:ne- 
ver been precisely fixed.. In a modern 

roposal for a single arch of iron, over the 

ames, in place of old London bridge, a 
project is exhibited ty ‘feet 

.” All agree in the theory, but practi- 
caf men shrink at tXc danger; though 
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there are respectable opinions of intelli- 
gent theorists, in favour of its a. 
Avcording to the best opinions of practical 
men here, (among them Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Palmer) one of 200 feet begins to be 
eritical and hazardous. The timber arch 
of: Pis¢ataway bridge, erected by Mr. Pal- 
mer, spans 244 feet; but he declared he 
would not again attempt one of similar ex- 
tent The most intelligent among those 
who have gained experience in the late 
structure, believe, that the plan intended 
for the Schuylkill, in the last project, the 
draft whereof has been often seen by them; 
was too extended for this spot ; and that it 
would most probably have failed. The 

ightof transportation here is uncommon 

‘constant, and the friction of course in- 
cessant.. Strength; symmetry, and firm- 
ness, are required here; of which one ve- 
ryiextended:arch is incapable: Although 


wood or iron may be so framed, as.to have . 


the least possible drift or lateral thrust, on 
the abutments or piers, yet there is a point 
beyond which it is dangerous to pass. Of 
Stone or brick it would be adventurous, be- 
all common discreti®, to risk an 
arch of sucha span: Not is the undulato- 
ry motion of an extensive arch, (however 
composed) an unimportant objection. 

A bridge of so extended a span must 
have been (to be safe) so much more ele- 
~~ “that the filling would have pressed 

walls too dangerously. Some relief 
might have been given by culverts, or re- 
versed arches, to save filling; but these are 
nat without their disadvantages: The pres- 
sure onthe walls of the ptesent western 
abutment and wings, is quite as much as 
masonry en piles will bear; and no other 
foundation could have been had, but at an 
unwarrantable expense, the rock at the site 
of the abutment, being covered with mud 
and gravel 38 to 40 feet deep. It was 
deemed and found prudent, to sink the 
whole frame of the present structure, 
three feet into the piers, and imposts of the 
abutments, 2s well to avoid over- weight of 
filling, as to depress the platform, or tra- 
velling floor, to a point easy of access. An 
approach of the abutments, for an arch ef 
400 feet span; would have cfcated a neces- 
sity (not known when such a plan was pro- 
posed) for coffer daths, and all their dan- 
gers and expense. The present bridge en- 
larges the passage for the water at least a 
fifth. One for an arch of 300 to 350 feet, 
would hare dithinished it in a greater pro- 
portion ; because the abutments must have 
approached each other, so as to occupy the 
position now open, through the land or side 
arches. | 

No persons engaged in such difficult 
works, should sk any project to save 
expense of foundations, for piers or abyt- 
ments. But on the other hand, coffer 
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dams should be avoided, if any n 

can, with common prudence, be ‘ : 
Their expense is enormous, and their sue- 
cess not always to be ensured.“ et 

proportion of the expenditures. ini,the 
Schuylkill bridge, has been incurreduby 
the inevitable necessity for coffer dams.— 
The labour applied, and the difficulties eni- 
countered and overcome, will appearto the 
best informed engineers,uncommon and sift- 
gularly arduous, as will appear by the short 
account of them subjoined to the ( 

statement. Every effort was, made toa- 
void the necessity of these dams, but on 
duly weighing all the projects ‘suggested, 
none could be adopted with any prospect 
of safety. The irregularity of the bottom, 
and depth of water, at once were found to 
forbid the use of batterdeaus. Floats were 


thought of, cotnposed of a platforthof re 









on which masonry should be formed.» 
These were to be’ built on; with logs at 
sides, and others crossing the whole, bolt- 
ed tke wharves ; filled in with masonry, 
and raised on as they sunk,. till having 
lodged on the bottom, they should ‘com, 
pose the foundation for masonry, from low 
water mark. But no horizontal, or solid 
position could be obtained for them All 
the objections to batterdeaus lay against 
them. A flood too, might have carried 
them off in an unfinished state. This was 
proved, when a few of the belts of the cof- 
ferdam (light and buoyant, comp to 
these floats, and more easily secured) were 
swept away by a summer fresh ; 4 
they had beensupparted by some piles,’ 
moored with anchors and cables, 
of holding a stout frigate. The 
the bottom, or making one artifici 







(as 
was done by Semple at the Essex bri S 
Dublin) was found impracticable, on aes 
count of the thick cover (13 feét) of nud it 
some parts, and the total bareness’and uns 
evenness of the rock in others. It became 
a choice of difficulties ; and the coffer dam, 


or ho bridge, was the alternative. Pro« 
jects easily and cheaply to be accomplished 
in shallow streams, with level béttoms, or 
those capable of being artificially made'so, 
were all found impracticable, and to the 
last degree imprudent here. Themodes 
pursued in New England, either of piles, 
wharves, log frames, or stones loosely 
thrown intothe stream, were considered 
and condemned. The destruction of many 
of the bridges of that country was predict. 
éd; but with a hope that this apprehension 
might prove unfounded, as the efiterprizes 
of the people there were admired: ahdrap- 
plavded. Sounds, or arms of the sea, shel- 
tered from violent storms, broad rivers, 
capable of holding piles, and affording ex: 
tensive flats, for overflows and waste of 
floods, will admit of slighter foundations, . 
though always exposed to danger, undér 








uncommon. circumstances. Many of the’ 


sites ofieastern bridges: are otthis care : 


Lions. Pcie ‘T: 
The pressing necessity for some perma- 


nent structure, called: the attention of many : 


citizehs tothe subject.; But none, for a 
long course of time, attempted any decided 


measure, till the one: whose endeavours 


where finally crowned with success, in the 

accomplishment of the present erection, 
movet in:this important desideratum. It 
was contemplated, originally, to erect the 
bridge at asmall distance above the upper, 
or-Roach's ferry. One object in fixing on 
this site, was its supposed advantages in 
paint of practicability. But no inconsider- 


able-motive, was that of leaving the whole: 


western front of the city unobstructed by so 
gveatan impediment to the navigation of 
the Schuylkill, which has already shown 

itself'to be of an estimable consequence — 
The ymprovement of this western front, de- 
pending so much on the navigation of the 
riyer, is already in great progress. It will 
add to.the evidence of foresight and sound 
calculation, possessed by its great founder 
William Penn; when he decided on the 
plain of:-our justly- celebrated city. At 
length however it was seen that a project 
of a bridge, to be effectuated by private ad~- 
vances, could only be accomplished ins 
spot,in which a majority of interests and 
opinion where united. Endeavours, which, 

through many difficulties succeeded, were 
therefore commenced, ‘for obtaining from 
the city corporation, the site of the present 
bridge ; and. forty thousand dollars (one 
half'in in bridge stock) were paid, as the con- 
sideration. The general assembly had, by 
a law, granted to -the bridge company, the 
right. of the commonwealth to a valuable 
lot adjoining this site, on the eastern, and 
a purchase had been made of property on 
the western side of the river, which ts 
now highly accommodatory. It is unplea- 
sant to mix the alloy of regret, with the 
purity of. approbation which must attach 
botly to the site, and the structure there es 
tablished ; vet it is to: be lamented that one 
halfof the western front of the eity, is de- 
prived of navieation on a great scale. re 
long this river will pour into the lap of Com - 
meree, abundant supplies for foreign mar- 
kets; and the land transportation passing 
over it, is very considerable. Twelve feet 
water can be carried over the bar at the nv- 
er’s mouth; and it is well known, that 2 
channet may be mace, to escape the bar, for 
Jurge vessels, at no formiduble expense.— 
Four fathoms, on an average, may be car- 
ried, after passing the bar, up to and along 
the whole city front. It is to be most se- 
riously hoped, that no obstacles to this im- 
portant navigation, will in future be adacd. 
One errour probably unavoidable, which 
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cadientic’ rectified, cominitted in the zeal: 
for anew-and’ essential: i rovement. and 
accommodation is” egougli. P. 

vessels, through draws, should be insisted: - 
on, if at any time other bridges should be 


required, where they interfere: with the na-- » 
‘should never be disin- » 


vigation. ‘ Posterity 
herited,to serve present and partial objects: 

The impediment to the navigation ofithe - 
Thames; by old ‘London: bridge, -has long 
been highly: injurious. 
said, in an estimate presented to the: Bri-' 
tish Parliament a few years ago, (1801) ~ 
that the difference in the price of coals above, 


from that 4elow bridge would in ashorttime 
pay for taking down the old, and building a - 
new bridge; to admit large vessels, either « 


under or through the bridge, by means‘of'# 
draw. 
gress for that purpose. 

It is mrentioned with no view t6 sine 
adulatior#, but as a successful instance, for’ 


the encouragement of persistance in‘com- 


mendable pursuits, too often thwarted by. * 
opposite interests or opinions,'that the ‘Act’ 
for incorporating a Company for erecting a 


Permanent Bridge over the River Schuyl-»’ 
at or near the City of Philadelphia” - 


kill, 
was obtained, after persevering efiorts, dur-~ 


ing several years by the exertions» of Ri- > 


chard Peters, who was elected Président 
of the Company, formed in virtue of that © 
Act. 
sent structuré, and assiduously assisted im ° 


‘its execution, from its commencément to its’ 


generally deem-’’ 


completion. In a pursuit, 


ed hopeless, though so obviously’of publick " 


utitity, he was left solely, to encounter, im » 


its early stages, strong prejudices and*jn< » 


credulity as to its practicability, and many « 
local interests and objections, both ‘as tothe 
place and principles of its establishment. 

Much opposition from several respectable’ 


- quarters; was to be overcome, before this 
law could be obtained. This was'the more » 
difficult to combat, becatise it was grounds 


ed on laudable principles ; though it was 


' fofeseén, as the event proved, that their obs 


jects were unattainable ; andtherefore that,’ 


no bridge would be-erected, but one accor- © 
ding tothe project effectuated by the a : 


sent company. ‘Fwenty-one townships, or 

the western side ofthe river, represented: 
by respectable citrzens, combined to prevent _ 
the scheme for atoll bridge; under the 
idea that thev could obtain one free of toll, 
and built by subscription, aided by publick 
support: But as this mode of raising fundsy 
conld not be accomplished, the attempty”’ 
(the success whereof was very much to be 
wished) was abandoned. The Corporation’ * 
of the city, were very commendably anxious’ » 
to erect 2 bridge on ‘their property, under 
the direction of the City Councils. This” 
would have been‘ an appaptnde: and —_ 


Insomuch that itis — 


' And there is a great plan in pro- 


He originated the project of the pre: « 
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ble object. But funds could not be procur- 
ed; and their opposition was withdrawn.— 
The expensive and most extensively useful 
Water works, had involved the city corpo- 
ration in pecuniary difficulties ; and opera- 
ted, in no small degree, to induce a sale, of 
their ferry franchise, to the company incor- 
porated for erecting the bridge, 

The actbefore mentioned was passed the 
16th of March 1798. Its principal features 
are similar to all such incorporating acts.— 
A stock of $150,000 divided into 15,000 
shares, at $10 each, is established, ‘To this 
have been added 7,500 new shares, to in- 
crease the funds: the expenditures being 
necessarily far greater, than could haye 
been foreseen. A great proportion of the 
new shares, vet remain in the hands of the 
company undisposed of. 

The usugl arrangements for procuring 
suhseriptions prefatory to incorporation. are 
inserted. Three thousand of the original 
shares, are reserved, for the purchase of 3 
site, and to establish a fund for freeing the 
bridge. Sundry clauges relate to the in- 
corporation, organization of the Company 
and its officers, and made of management 
of the funds. _Power is giyen to the Stock- 
holders to fix on the site ; and, if necessary, 
to add shares, to increase thefunds. There 
is also a description of the kind of bridge 
to be -built. The property of, the bridge 
(and of such other property as they shall 
acquire for jts purposes or convenience, ) is 
vested in the company for twenty five years 
after the same shall be completed; and 
the tolls to be taken are ascertained with 
great encouragement to the transportation 
of country produce and manure, and to the 
use of oxen for draft. Penalties are laid on 
taking illegal tolls, as well as on those who 
injure the bridge property,or works, or im- 
pede the passage. The bridge is not to be 
erected ‘in such manner, as to injure, stop, 
or interrupt the navigation of the said river, 
by hoats, craft or vessels without masts ;” 
“ and when the tolls shall exceed fifteen 
percent, nett annual profit ; the excess shall 
compose a fund, for the redemption of the 
bridge, so as to render it free, save that 
there shall always be a small toll, or other 
revenue; for keeping it in repair ; this ex- 
cess shall be laid out in bridge stock, or 
other productive funds, and the dividends, 
or annual product, shall be also added to 
this fund ; and all private donations for free- 
ing the bridge shall also be received and 
invested in like manner ; but if by the ope- 
ration of the fund herein proposed, there 
shall be a sufficient sum to free the bridge, 
at a period less than the said twenty-five 
years, then it shall be redeemed and become 
free, on the Stockholders’ being paid the 
appraised value thereof, and of the profits 
thereof fur the residue of the said term of 
twenty five years which may be unexpired; 
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and if the said fund shall not be adequate 
to the purpose last mentioned, the legisla- 
ture may, at the expiration of the said twen- 
ty-five years, declare it a free bridge, pro» 
viding at the same time the means of keeps 
ing it in repair and the Company shall be 
obliged to take such sum of money there. 
for, as shall be allowed on a fair appraise- 


ment by indifferent persons ; the like ap-. 


praisement shall take place, when the sink. 
ing fund js adequate to the redemption of 
the bridge and the establishment of a reve- 
nue, if a toll be not thought more eligible, 
for keeping the bridge in repair; but if the 
said bridge shall not be redeemed, and paid 
for as a free bridge, before or at the expira- 
tion of the said term of twenty-five years, 
the said corporation may and shall continue 
to hold the same, on the terms of this act 
beyond the said term, and until the same 
shall be redeemed and paid for in manneF 
herein directed.” 

As a general observation and interpreta- 
tion of this clause, we insert an extract 
from a report of the building committee, 
31st January 1803. ‘*Our stock will beara 
‘comparison with any other, either in 
‘‘ point of security or duration. It is se- 
‘‘ cured to us for 25 years after the bridge is 
“finished. A period long enough to gain 
«‘ valuable profit. If it is made free, com- 
‘* pensation muat be previously made, by ap- 
‘¢ praisement, for both the — and its re- 
“venues. A circumstance, however de« 
“sirable, not likely to happen. The com- 
“(pany are to hold the bridge, after the 
“twenty-five years, until'they are amply 
‘reimbursed. The duration of their ten- 
‘‘ure is therefore sufficient, and no loss of 
‘capital can occur. The bridge will be 
‘¢ elevated above all floods;and the piers and 
‘‘ abutments of such strength and solidity, 
‘‘as to place it out of all danger.” And 
this latter promise of that committee has, 
it is confidently believed, been faithfully 
complied with. 

In pursuance of this law, the then gov- 
ernour, (Mifflin) on the 27th day of April 
1798, incorporated the company ; the num- 
ber of subscriptions, previously required, 
having been filled. 

The company was immediately organi- 
zed; and the following named persons 
chosen according to law. 

President, Richard Peters. 

Directors, John Perot, William Sheaff, Jo- 
seph Anthony, John Dunlap, 
John Dorsey, John Miller, M. C. 
M‘Connell, Robert Ralston, Da- 
vid Evans, junr. William Bing- 
ham, Samuel Blodget, Nathan 
Sellers. 

Treasurer, Richard Hill Morris. 

The first building committee were 

Richard Peters, George Fox, William 
Sheaf, John Dunlap, znd John Kean. 
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The general wish of the stockholders, 
at the commencement of the project, was 
strongly in favour of a stone bridge. A 
draft of a stone structure, elegant, plain, 
practicable and adapted to the site, with 
very minute and important instructions for 
its execution, was furnished to the presi- 
dent gratuitously, by William Weston, 
Esq. of Gainsborough in England : a very 


able and scientifick hydraulick engineer, who ~ 


was then here, and from friendiy and dis- 
interested motives, most liberally contribu- 
ted his professional knowledge and infor- 
mation,to promote the success of the com- 
pany. The foundations of the present piers, 
and abutments were lajd nearly according 
to his plan, though circumstances compel- 
led a considerable departure from it, as the 
work advanced. His communications 
were attended to with great advantage, 
wheresoever they could be applied. Hav- 
ing viewed the inefficiency of the eastern 
coffer dam-—in the same spirit of liberality, 
he furnished the President, a draft for the 
western coffer dam, before his departure 
for England. This plan was original, and 
calculated for the spot on which it was to 
be placed. It was faithfully and exactly 
executed under the care of Samuel Robin- 
son, who was then superintendent of the 
company’s work in wood. Mr. Weston 
foresaw great risques and difficulties, aris- 
ing from the peculiar character of the riv- 
er, and the nature of its. bottom, in so great 
a depth of water. He declared, that he 
should hesitate to risque his professional 
character on theevent, though he was con- 
vinced that the whole success of the enter- 
prise depended upon, and required, the at- 
tempt. Some ideas ofits magnitude may 
be formed, when it is known that 800,000 
feet (board measure) of timber, were em- 
ployed in its execution, and the accom- 
modations attached to it. Sufficient in 
quantity for a ship of the line. 

But it was soon discovered that the ex- 
pense of erecting a stone bridge, would far 
exceed any sum, the revenue likely to be 
introduced would justify. For this reason 
alone, no farther progress was made in the 
stone bridge plan. f/ And though some oth- 
‘erdrafts; among them a very elegant one 
ky Mr. Latrobe, were presented, the board 
of directors were under the necessity of 
returning them, as being objects, however 
desirable, too expensive to be executed 
with private funds. It was therefore con- 
cludetto procure plans of a bridge to be 
composed of stone piers and abutments, and 
a superstructure of cither wood or iron.— 
Mr. Weston at the request of the president 
and djrectors, sent from England (after 
viewing most of the celebrated bridges 
there, and adding great improvements of 
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his own, }je.draft of an iron superstructure, 
ina very supfriour style; yet with his usual 
attention to utility, strength, and economy, 
accompanied by models and instructions. 
Although highly approved, it was not deem- 
ed prudent to attempt its execution. All 
our workmen here, are unacquainted with 
such operations ; and it was, thought too 


hazardous to risque the first experiment. 


~The casting can be done cheaper here, 
than in England, and with metal of a better 
quality, though the amount of the erection 
would in the whole, far exceed one of wood. 
Mr. Weston’s draft is preserved, and may 
yet be executed in some part of the United 
States ; and it would do honour to those 
who could accomplish it. Finally, the planso 
successfully perfected was agreed to; hav- 
ing keen furnished by Mr. Timothy Palmer 
of Newburyport in Mass. a: self-taught 
architect, who was employed to execute 
the work of the frame. Hé«bFought with 
him Mr. Carr, as his second, and four oth- 
er workmen from New-England. They at 
once evinced superiour intelligence and a- 
droitness, in the business, which was found 
to be a peculiar art, acquired by habits not 
promptly gained, by even good workmen 
in other branches of framing in wood.— 
Both the materials and workmanship of 
this frame, are allowed to be remarkably 
faultless and excellent. Itis also an evi- 
dence of prudence, in the President and 
Directors, in selecting a plan already prac- 
tised upon, and workmen accustomed to 
its execution. 

Previous to the decision upon the super- 
structure, the pers, without a certainty of 
the stability whereof, no superstructure 
could be attempted, were begun; with the 
intent, that when their completion was en- 
sured, the stockholders might be justified, 
with confidence to proceed in the work.— 
There being no general engineer, the Pre- 
sident and directors were under the neces- 
sity of paying more attention, than is usu- 
ally required in such cases. The Presi- 
dent, with the assistance of a building 
committee, undertook the charge of the 
execution of this arduous work, requiring 
much attention as well in the outline as in 
its minute details. 

The president suggested, with the ap- 
probation of the committee, important 
parts of the plans of the masonry, and 
modes of securing the dams ; and several 
improvements in the plan of the frame, 
which were Adopted by Mr. Palmer; and 
occasioned a material diflerence from 
those in New England, and elsewhere, er- 
rected on similar principles. 

The president’s proposition and general 
design of the cover, were approved, and 
reported by the committee. The opinions 
of a very great proportion of the Stockhold- 
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ers were at first opposed to this measure ; 
though when perfectly understood, it was 
unanimously agreed to. Its novelty exci- 
ted doubts and apprehensions, which time, 
and many violent assatilts from storms, 
have proved to have been groundless. It 
will long remain an example for future 
similar undertakings ; and is the only co¢ 
vered wooden bridge in the world; a much 
inferiour one over the Limmat, in the north 
of Europe, excepted. 

Mr. Adam Traquair has merit in the 
draft of the cover, which he assisted to 
delineate. It was executed with singular 
fidelity and credit, by Mr. Owen Biddle,an 
ingenious carpenter and architect of Phi- 
ladelphia ; who made additions to the de- 
sign. He published an architectural work, 
entitled ‘* The Young Carpenter’s Assis- 
tant ;” useful as an elementary guide, and 
which should be encouraged as an Ameri- 
can production. In it will be seen a plate 
of this bridge, and a concise account of it ; 
some parts whereof are herein repeated. 

The whole of the masonry was perform- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Vickers, who possesses 
not only integrity and practical skill, but is 
firm, constant, and prudently bold, in haz- 
ardous undertakings. His exertions were 
conspicuous on every emergency and Casual- 
ty attending the dams, and other danger- 
ous and ditiicult parts cf the work. 

Those who with the President, compos- 


ed the building committee particularly, as _ 


well asthe other members of the board, 
and the treasurer, meritoriously afforded 
every requisite assistance ; as well when 
their aid was necessary in the executive 
business, asin a laudable attention to its 
pecuniary affairs. It always happens m 
such associations, that some pay more at- 
tention, and thereby gain and apply more 
useful intelligence than others 

It would be unpardonable, not to mention 
the stockholders, with high approbation.— 
Their advances have been great, and their 
patience under privations of profit, truly 
commendable. The amount of expendi- 
tures is nearly § 300,000, though the divi- 
dends will be made on a much less sum, 
(about $ 218,000 )owing to the applicatien 
of the floating bridge tolls, to the expense 
of the building. The company have evi- 
denced a praiseworthy mixture of publick 
spirit, with a justifiable desire of pecuniary 
advantages ; in which it is to be ardently 
wished, they wilt not bé disappointed. Al- 
though thése advantages may be delayed, 
they are ultimately secured. Not the least 
gratifying, must be the satisfaction arising 
from the. accomplishment of a publick im- 
provement eminently beneficial, as well in 
its use. as its example, not only to those, 
who now enjoy its accommodation, but to 
posterity . 

( Teo be continued. ) 
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187° 
From Ramsay’s Life of Washington. 


The person of George Washingto® 
was uncommonly tall. Mountain ait, 
abundant exercise in the open coun- 
try, the wholesome toils of the cliaée, 
and the delightful scenes of rural life, 
expanded his limbs to an unusual, but 
graceful and well proportioned size. 
His exteriour suggested to every be- 
holder the idéa of strength united 
with manly gracefulness. His form 
was noble, and his port majestick.— 
No man could approach him but with 
respect. His frame was robust, his 
constitution vigorous, and he was ca- 
pable of enduring great fatigue. Mis 
passions were naturally strong, with 
them was his first contest, and over 
them his first victory. Before he un- 
dertook to command others, he had 
thoroughly learned to command him- 
self. ‘The powers of his mind were 
more solid than brilliant. Judgment 
vas his forte. To vivacity, wit; and 
the sallies of a lively imagination, he 
made no pretensions. His faculties 
resembled those of Aristotle, Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton; but wetfe very 
unlike those of Voltaire. Possessed 
ofa large porportion of commonsense 
directed by a sound practical judg- 
ment, he was better fitted for the ex- 
alted stations to which he was called, 
than many others, who, toa greater 
brilliancy of parts, frequently add the 
eccentricities of genius. , 

Truth and utility were his objects. 
He sieadily pursued and generally at- 
tatned them. With this view he 
thought much and closely examined 
every subject, on which he Was to de- 
cide, in allits relations. Neither pas- 
sion, paity spirit, ptide, prejudice, 
ambit:on, nor interest, influenced his 
deliberations. In making up his mind - 
on great occasions, many of whick dg 
cured, in which the fate of the 2g 
or nation seemed involved, he sou@r 








for information from all} quartets, Te. 


volved the subject by night andgy 
day, ahd examined it in everympomhe 
of view. Guided by these ligits 4 
influenced by an honest and gog 
heart, he was imperceptibly led to de- 


cisions, which were wise and judici- 
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ous. Perhaps fo mah ever lived, who 
was so often called upon to form a 
judgment in cases of real difficulty. 
and who so often formed a right one. 
Engaged in the busy scenes of life, 
he knew human nature, and the most 
proper méthodsof accomplishing pro- 
posed objects. Of a thousand propo- 
sitions, he knew to distinguish the 
best, and to select among a thousand 
the individual most fitted for his pur- 
pose. 


As a military man he possessed 
personal courage, and a fifmness, 
which rejther dangers nof difficulties 
could shake. His perseverance over- 
came every obstacle, his moderation 
conciliated all opposition ; his genius 
supplied every resource. He knew 
how to conquet by delay, and deserv- 
ed true praise by despising unmerit- 
ed censure. Inferiour to his adversa- 
ry in numbers, the equipment and 
discipline of his troops, no great ad 
vantage was ever obtained over him, 
and no opportunity to strike an im- 
portant blow was everneglected. In 


‘the most ardent moments of the cons 
- test, his prudent firmness proved the 


salvation of his country. 


- The whole range of history does 
not present a character, on which we 
can dwell with such entire, unmixed 
admiration. His qualities were so 
happily blended, and so nicely Har- 
monized that the result was a great 
and perfect whole. 


The integrity of Washington was 
incorruptible. His principles were 
free from the contamination of selfish 
and unworthy passions. His real and 
avowed motives were the same. His 
ends were always upright, and his 
means pure. He was a statesman 
without guile; and his professions, 
bothte his fellow-citizens and to for- 


- eigp nations, were alwayssincere. No 


circumstances ever induced him to 
use duplicity. He was an example 


of the distinction, which exists be-. 


tween wisdom and cunning ; and his 
manly, open conduct, was ar illustra- 


tion of the soundness of the maxim, 


that honesty is the best policy. 
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T he learning of Washington wat 
of a particular kind. He overstep- 
ped the tedious forms of the schools ; 
and by the force of a correct taste 
and sound judgment, seized on the 
great ends of learning, without the 
assistance of those means which have 
beeti contrived to prepare less active 
minds for publick business. By a 
careful study of the English Jan- 
guage; by reading good models of 
fine writing, and, above all, by the aid 
of avigotous mind, he made himself 
master of a pure, elegant, and classi- 
cal style. His composition was all 
nerve; full of correct and manly 
ideas, which were expressed im pree 
cise and forcible language. His an- 
swers to the innumerable addresses 
which on all publick occasions pour- 
éd in upon him, were promptly made, 
handsomely expressed, and always 
contained something appropriate. His 
letters to Cohgre:s; his addresses to 
that body on the acceptance and re- 
signation of his commission; his ge- 
neral orders as commander in chief; 
his speeches and messages as Presi- 
dent, and above all, his two farewell 
addresses to the people of the Uni- 
ted States, will remain lasting monu- 
ments of the goodness of his heart, 
of the wisdom of his head, and of the 
eloquence of his pen. 

The powers ef his mind were in 
some respects peculiar. He was a 
great, practical; self-taught genius ; 
with a head to devise, and a hand to 
execute projects of the first magni- 
tude and the greatest utility. 

There are few men of any kind, 
and still fewer of those the world call 
great, who have not some of their 
virtues eclipsed by corresponding vi- 
ces. But this was not the case with 
General Washington. He had reli- 
gion without austerity, dignity with- 
out pride, modesty without diffidence, 
courage without rashness, politeness 
without affectation, affability without 
familiarty. His private character as 
well as his publick one, will bear the 
strictest scrutiny. He was punctual 
in all hisengagements; upright and 


| honest in his dealings; temperate in 
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his enjoyments; liberal and hospita- 
ble to an eminent degree: a lover of 
order; systematical and methodical 
in all his arrangements. He was the 
friend of morality and religion; stea- 
dily attended on publick worship; 
encouraged and strengthened the 
hands of the clergy. In all his pub- 
lick acts he miade the most respectful 
mention of Providence, and in a 
word, carried the spirit of piety with 
him both in his private life and pub- 
lick administration. . 

Washington had to form soldiers 
of freemen, many of whom had ex- 
trayagant ideas of their personal 
rights. He had often to mediate be- 
tween a starving army, and a high- 
spirited yeomanry. So great were 
the necessities of the soldiers under 
his command, that he was obliged to 
send out detachments to seize on the 
property of the farmers at the point 
of the bayonet. ‘lhe language of the 
soldier was, give me clothing; give 
me food, or I cannot fight, I cannot 
live-—«The language of the farmer 
was, protect my property~<In this 
choice of difficulties; General Wash< 
ington not only kept his army to- 
gether, but conducted with so much 
prudence as to command the appro- 
bation both of the army and of the ci- 
tizens. He was also dependent for 
much of his support on the concurs 
rence of thirteen, distinct; unconnec- 
ted legislatures. Animosities:prevail- 
ed between the southern and north- 
ern troops, and there were strong 
jealousies between the states, from 
which they respectively came. To 
harmonize these clashing interests, 
to make untform arrangements from 
such discordant sources and materi- 
als, required nd common share of ad- 
dress. Yet so great was the effect of 
the modest, unassuming manners of 
General Washington, that he retain- 
ed the affection of all the treops, and 
of all the states. 

He also possessed equanimity in 
an eminent degree. One even ten- 
our marked the greatness of his mind 
in all the variety of scenes through 
which he passed. In the most trying 
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situations he never dispaired, nor was 
he ever depressed. He wasthe same, 
when retreating through Jersey from 
béfore a victorious enemy, with the 
remains of his brokén army, as when 
niarchingin triumph into Yorktown, 
over its demolished fortifications.— 
The honours and applause he receiy- 
ed from his grateful countrymen, 
would have made almost any other 
man giddy ; but on him they had no 
mischievous effect. He exacted 
none of those attentions; but when 
forced upon him, he received them 
as favours, with the politeness of a 
wellbred man. He was great in de- 
serving them; but much gréater in 
not being elated with them. 


For The Port Folie. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new edition of Pinkerton’s Mo- 
dern Geography, in 3 vol. 4to. has 
been recently published in London. 
The extenston of this valuable work, 
to three very large volumes, has en- 
atled the authour to give to its seve- 
ral parts a juster proportion and grea- 
ter harmony than in the former edi- 
tion: and in consequence of the fo- 
reign editions having excited the at- 
tention of statesmen as well as men 
of letters, he has received so much 
valuable assistance,- that scarcely a 
country can be named, on which new 
information has not been giver, deri- 
ved from some distinguished native 
or scientifick traveller. During the 
authour’s late residence at Paris, he 
procured many scarce works, the 
want of which he had before regret 
ted, and the most recent Spanish ma- 
terials concerning their colonies in 
North and South America. Hence 
the account of New Spain, of the 
three Vite Royalties in South Ame-« 
rica, of Chili, andthe Government of 
Caraccas, will be found to contain 
mich new, authentick, and important 
information. The description of the 
United States has also been greatly 
improved and enlarged from the most 
authentick materials; and that of the 
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West Indies extended as their impor- } 
tance required. Five new maps.are 

added of the various subdivisions of 

South America. Mr. Aikin has care- 

fully reviged the Botanical part 

throughout. Dr. Shaw has added 

Zoological remarks at the end ‘of 

each volume, and every exertion has 

been used to render the work as com- 

plete as possible. : 


CAMPBELL’S LEcTURES on Eccie- 
SIASTICAL HisTorr. 


We recently announced this ex- 
cellent performance from one of the 
most learned clergymen.of the Scot- 
tish schools; it is now ready for sale 
by Hopkins and Earle. ‘This cheap 
edition of an expefsive work, in its 
foreign dress, is enriched with the 
authour’s acute Essay on Miracles, 
containing an examiiation of princi- 

les advanced by David Hume, Esqr. 

his dispassionate and logical tract 
as always been considered a master- 
piece of controversy. Theauthour’s 
zeal never makes him forget his ur- 
banity, and his argument is always 
logical and clear. It is generally 
considered as irrefragable. | This 
writer was so distinguished in Abef+. 
deén for his wisdom, piety, and. goody: 
ness, that he quickly attained géheraf : 
respect and high academical honour. | 


4 


His discourses on Church History 
were originally addressed to the st: 
dents of Marischal College. ‘I'hey. 
formed a complete course of Theo-\ 
logical Lectures, and occupied their , 
venerable authour for many years pri- 
or to his death. It was a favourite 
employment, and the labour of revi- 
sion and corréction was never spared. 
At the demise of the Doctor, men 
were importunate in their inguiries 
for this book, and its publication has 
added to the reputation of Principal 
Campbell. 


Rece’s Mepicat Guipe. 


Messrs. Hopkins & Earle have 
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tioners, or students in medicine and 
surgery; being a complete Practical 
System of Modern Domestick Medi- 
cine, exhibiting in familiar terms the 
latest and most,important discoveries 
relative to the prevention, distinction, 
causes, and cure of diseases by me- 
dicine and diet, particularly consump- 
tion of the lungs; asthma, indiges- 
tion, flatulence, gout, scrophula, pal- 
sy, rheumatism, cancer, worms, ner- 
vous and bilious complaints, the dis- 
eases of children, &c. To which are 
added # family dipensatory, and a-co- 
pious appendix, containing explicit 
instructions for the ordinary manage- 
ment of children, and such cases or 
accidents which require immediate 
aid, by Richard Reece, M. D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
,London, authour of a treatise on the 
Lichen Islandicus, iy diseases of the 
lungs, &c. The jirst American 

from the fourth London edition. 
It is of importance, say the Criti- 


| cal Reviewers, that every ntan should 


be enabled to know something of the 
laws of life, the nature of diseases, 
and the most rational modes of cure. 
For this purpose Dr. Reece’s book is 
better adapted than any with which. 
we are acquainted ; it is more scien- 
tifick and judicious than the Domes- 


| tick Medicine of Buchan, which, we. 


have no doubt, it will soon entirely 
supersede. Considered in this light, 
Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide is a valu 
able performance. 





-ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| There is a paper printed (occasionally) in 


Salem, called **The Fool,” from which 
the’ fullowing is taken: 


Dr. Botherum Smokum, having 
quitted his former profession of chim- 
ney-sweeping, now carries on the bu- 
siness of inventing and preparing his 
much-approved mineral, vegetable, 
and animal go-to-bed-ical, get-up-ical, 
go-td-sea-ical, and stay-at-hoime-ical 
Medicines. | | | 

His patent cut-and-thrust phleboto- 
mizing emetick, cathartick, and diu- 


7 
’ 





just published a medical manual for 
the use of families and young practi- 


retick double distilled and double bar- 
relled fire and brimstone cordials.— 
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An amiable, interesting, pleasing and 
agreeably innocent, unmedicinal ‘su- 
dorifick, nephfitick, anthelmintick, 
narcotick, tonick, stimulant, alterant, 
astringent, stomachick, bellyachick, 
diaphoretick, aperient, emollient,car- 
minative, sedative, rubefacient, antis- 
pasmodick, pectoral, crural, and fe- 
moral emmenagogue. It is a sove- 
reign; specifick, and instantaneous res 
medy for distempers; acute, chro- 
nick, nervous, general, local, real and 
imaginary, and epidemick disorders ; 
for gunshot wounds, sim ple and com- 
pound fractures, casualties of all 
kinds and sudden death. It operates 
equally on the body, mind, estate real 
and personal, and place of residence 
of the patient. It is an efficacious 
and safe cosmetick, removing the 
pernicious periosteum from the cuti- 
cle,and rendering it clear and smooth 
toafault. It clears the bile and-@as- 
trick juice from the brain, and indu- 
ces a calm train of ideas. It removes 
obstructions in the capillary tubes, 
viz. the thoracick duct, zsophagus, 
cecum, &c. &c. It extirpates the 
spinal marrow, which is the cause of 
such frequent and fatal complaints. 
It dissipates adipose tumouss and 
premature births, and is an effectual 
preventive against old age. It assists 
Nature in her attempts at amputa- 
tion in disorders of the head and 
pluck. From its styptick qualities it 
is eminently useful in promoting ex- 
cessive hemorrhages, by which surgi- 
cal operations of all kinds become 
quite unnecessary. By rinsing the 
mouth daily with this cordial, the 
epiglottis becomes firmly fixed in its 
socket,and cariousteeth adhere close- 
ly to the metatarsus, by which means 
deglutition and chylification progress 
regularly. The muscles which be- 
come flaccid by use are restored to 
an ossified state, as well as the arte- 
rial system. Applied to the eyes it 
removes the three humours and era- 
dicates the optick nerve; and in dis- 
ordefs of the ears it is useful in per- 
forating the tympanum. In extreme 
watchfulness and nervous irritability, 
it induces a permanent and uninter- 


‘Jar bill of Detroit bank. 
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rupted sleep.© In sudden attacks 
from the.enemy’s cavalry, it brings 
on an instantaneous coma which may 
save the patient’s life —From its dry+ 
ing qualities it is useful in cases of 
drowning; © and hanging yields to its 
elevating stimulus. 

Price ten dollars fer botte/um. 

gc To prevent counterfeits, eve- 

bottle is wrapped in a twenty dol- 
By this 
means a great saving is made by 
those who purchase by the dozen. 


a“ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For the Part Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


After a long struggle between dif- 
fidence and vanity, in which the latter 
was Victorious asis usual in all the 
contents of these heterogeneous pow- 
ers, I determined, in despite of a full 
and complete sense of your reputation 
for taste and discrimination in matters 
of belle esfrrit,to send you the following. 

I own that it was originally intend- 
ed as an imitation of one of the odes 
of Anacreon: but net having the 
works of that poet before me, when I 
wrote ; and only a vague idea of that 
particular ode, from having once or 
tWice cursorily run over it, floating in 
my brain, the resemblance in many 
instances, is necessarily incomplete : 
If you accept it in its present form, 
vanity will gain such a triumph, that 
I doubt whether Diffidence will ever 
again dare to show its bashful brow 
in the concern of yourobliged servant, 
(in futuro,) who now subscribes him- 
self, doubtingly, yours, 

ScRIBLERUS. 
Portland, Fan. 18, 1808. 
TO ELIZA. 


Come with thy pencil, painter, come 
And pallet on thy graphick thumb, 
Depict me soft some smiling fair, 
With Dian’s shape and Venus’ air, 
Lilly brow and lips of rose, 

Auburn tresses—heaving snows, 
Eyes, tho’ mild yet dazzling bright, 
Beauteous beaming orbs of light ! 
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Neck all glossy smooth and fair, 
Shaded soft by flowing hair. 

Give her the charm I love so well, 
The graceful bosom’s witching swell ; 
And arm of nicest symmetry, 

Fair as polished ivory ; 

Then if thy art will serve thee so, 
That from her tongue the words may flow; 
Pourtray enchantment on her lips, 
Where rosy love perennial sips ; 

But stay thee painted! hasty poet ! 
Beauteous picture ; sure I know it! 
Eliza’s face and form divine, 

Where all the graces mantling shine ! 
Thine will the picture ever be, 

But give thy beauteous self ta me. 


| ee  D 


EPITAPHS. 


In Memory of Miss Mary Pelo, wha died 
SFuly 12,1763, aged ten years. 
Come, silly mortal, take your stand, 
Here view the world unknown, 


Nor would you wish me in your hand, 
Or in my God’s alone. 


by, gr ee to rest is gone, 

preference to you ; 

Remember, tho’ my work is done, 
That yours is yet to do. 


Then dry your tears, your duty know, 
Rejoice thar this is true 

Toher you certainly may go, 
Who cannot come to you. 


oo ie 


From a villagein Suffolk. é 
Life is onlya pain below 
When Christ appears, then—up we go. 


eer eee 


MORTUARY. 


Died in North Providence in the 
$9th year of her age, Mrs. Anw 
SnELpon, the amiable and beloved 
consort of William Sheldon, Esq. 
She was born in Derbyshire, (Eng.), 
and her endearing qualities rendered 
her the joy of her family, and the 
delight of all her connexions. Dur- 


fg 





ing a residence of twelve years in 
this country, she had not failed to at- 
tach unto her many valuable and es- 
teemed friends, who testify their re- 
gret on the occasion of her being 
called upon to obey, what may be 
considered a premature summons to 
hertomb! | 


How dark, though fleeting, are the days of 
man! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow 
span! 

For whatis life? a groan, a breath, a sigh, 

Weak as the flutt’ring moth, or gilded fly— 

A lamp just dying in sepulchral ape 

A voice of anguish from the Jonely tomb ! 

Or wept, or weeping, all the change we 
know ; 

*Tis all our mournful history below ; 

Pleasure is grief, just smiling to destroy ; 

And soon are past th’ illusive dreams of 


joy! 


The deceased lived innocently and 
virtuously, and her whole happiness 
was centered in her family, to which 
she faithfully performed the duties of 
a wife anda mother. Like the true 
Israelite af old, she was free from even 
the smallest degree of hypocrisy and 
guile; anda nice, a very high sense 
of honour, rendered her feelingly 
alive to every appearance of insult or 
of injury. She felt that fear of death 
which is common to human nature, 
and always prayed earnestly that she 
might be called away without a con- 
sciousness of the moment of her de- 
parture. In this respect Heaven kind- 
ly heard and propitiously granted her 
the full extent of her prayer. She 
expired, as she had always wished, in 
the arms of her husband, without the 
least consciousness that the awful cri- 
sis was at hand; but she had many 
previous warnings, from sickness and 
a gradual diminution of her bodily 
powers—.and lived in a constant state 
of preparation for the sad event. 
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